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“At the risk of appearing presumptuous | am going to tell you my con- 
fession of faith. It has but three points: I hold that as intelligent people we 
have a right to 


(1) All the beauty around us, the beauty of nature which most of us 
never perceive ; 


(2) All of the inheritance of the past, of which we as Americans are 
particularly unconscious, and 


(3) The talent which springs up perennially, but which America’s rush- 
ing life is wont to extinguish before it takes root.”—Lorado Taft. 
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Various library bills have come be- 
fore state legislatures in the past few 
months. 

County library laws were success- 
fully passed by Arizona, Colorado, Del- 
aware, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. The 
Tennessee law replaced one that was 
considered unconstitutional. 

State library extension commissions 
or agencies were established in Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, South Carolina and 
West Virginia. 

In Colorado the Colorado library 
commission was created, including a 
fair appropriation, by merging the 
Board of library commissioners and 
the Traveling library commission, both 
of which had very inadequate appro- 
priations. 

Authorizations carrying appropria- 
tions for new state library buildings 
were passed in both Indiana and Maine. 


The Chicago public library is the 
fourth largest library in the U. S. us- 
ing the number of volumes as a basis. 
Library of Congress is the largest with 
3,726,502 volumes; New York City 
public library has 3,072,391 volumes; 
Harvard University library, 2,784,300 
volumes and the Chicago public library 
1,570,642 volumes. The University of 
Illinois library is a really great library 
with its 762,187 volumes. They include 
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EDITORIALS 


practically every known field of human 
endeavor, all of the sciences, both na- 
tural and physical, great masses of cul- 
tural literature. Not least in impor- 
tance is the architectural collection, one 
of the finest in the U. S. 


Mr. J. O. Modisette, a trustee of a 
Louisiana public library, has a unique 
way of announcing to his acquaintances 
that his hobby is public libraries. Aside 
from an ever ready topic for conversa- 
tion his method affords him many in- 
teresting contacts and an ever widen- 
ing experience of the consciousness of 
the general public in regard to the 


functions of the public library. His | 


business card reads: 


Office Phone 212 Residence Phone 91 


J. O. MODISETTE 
Attorney at Law 


Interested in 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES Jennings, La. 


The A. L. A. has leased the ninth 
floor of the new McGraw-Hill build- 
ing on Michigan avenue. 


The new location will afford much {| 


more room. The lease has been made 
for a period of ten years and the mov- 
ing will be done about May first. 520 
N. Michigan avenue will be the new 
address. 
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EDUCATION, JUVENILE AND ADULT* 
By Charlotte Ryan, Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library. 


Does education end with High 
School or College? Can the sane, open- 
minded, honest citizen of any town an- 
swer other than an emphatic No. 

Then what free institution does a 
town provide for its citizens to con- 
tinue the joyous adventure of educa- 
tion from youth to old age? Need we 
supply the answer?—THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


The library in any community per- 
forms a four-fold function—recrea- 
tional, spiritual, psychiatric and edu- 
cational. It is the last named function 
with which we are now concerned. A 
town will provide out of its tax money 
as generously as possible and with lit- 
tle stint for its public schools, which 
will educate its citizens from the 
ages of 6 to 20; but for the public li- 
brary which is to educate its citizens 
from the ages of 20 to 70, how meagre 
in comparison is the appropriation al- 
lotted. 


For example, in the City of Chicago 
in the year 1923-24, in rough figures, 
40 millions were spent for the public 
schools and one million for the public 
libraries. What a ratio. Forty millions 
of public tax money provided the youth 
of the city to acquire the rudiments of 
an education, and only one million of 
public tax money provided for them to 
build upon, expand and sfrengthen the 
foundation of an education given at 
such a cost. It makes us wonder if such 
a policy, which is common throughout 
the United States, is not short-sighted. 


But we need not go so far away 
from home as Chicago to compare ap- 
propriations for these allied institu- 


tions. In Jacksonville, there is allotted 
for the schools about $210,000 annual- 
ly. Yet for the library, the only free 
institution for adult education, there 
is appropriated annually about $10,000. 
Here again is a ratio worth consider- 
ing. These figures show that the public 
library has by comparison been a half- 
starved institution. 


In making a comparison between the 
figures spent on Juvenile and Adult 
education, i. e., on the schools and on 
the library, we do not wish to appear 
insidious, nor do we wish to detract 
any from the amount spent on schools. 
Rather, we commend the public for 
supporting this important prop of our 
democratic form of government. But 
this double team of ours, school and 
library, does not appear to be traveling 
abreast. Is the beginning of education 
in the immaturity of childhood so much 
more important than its continuance 
through later years as the comparison 
of appropriations would seem to indi- 
cate? In the past public opinion has 
strongly backed all the expenditures 
made for schools. It must be the aim 
of every person interested in adult ed- 
ucation to establish public opinion of 
sufficient strength which shall recog- 
nize in the public library an education- 
al institution differing in function and 
in plant from a public school, but equal- 
ly important to the community and 
equally deserving of generous support. 
As is the school so is the community, 
and in a lesser, but in an altogether 
surprising degree, as is the library, so 
is the community. 


*Reprinted from the Jacksonville Jour- 
nal, February 3, 1929. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 
By Lila Stonemets, Librarian, Fairfield Public Library. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Fairfield Rotary Club: 

! feel that it is a great honor to be 
asked to speak before this body of 
business men and have accepted the in- 
vitation with pleasure. I shall try to 
tell you in a few minutes something of 
the place our library is filling in the 
community and a little of what it really 
takes to make a good public library. 

Three things are absolutely essential 
elements of a library if it is to do good 
work. They are: Books, a building and 
an income. I mention books first be- 
cause a collection of good books cor- 
rectly arranged and cataloged so as to 
be easily accessible, is the essence of a 
library. In bringing together such a 
collection we may consider our books 
as falling into two general divisions. 
First, we must have our books of in- 
formation, and, second, those for cul- 
tural and recreational reading. This is 
strictly a non-technical classification 
and has nothing to do with the system 
used for classifying and shelving books 
in a correctly organized library. 

The real purpose of a public library 
is to have at all times, such informa- 
tion as the public is most likely to need 
or demand and which it has the right 
to expect. 

While reading matter of a purely re- 
creational nature is a vital and legiti- 
mate part of any library, it should not 
have first consideration. The business 
man, the club woman, the teacher, or 
the pupil from the school has every 
right to expect our library to have such 
information at hand as his or her work 
demands and we are slowly but surely 
gathering together a collection of 
standard reference works. 

Because such sets of books are very 
expensive, they are not often found in 
the average home, and a library like 


our own can not buy a complete stock 
all at one time. We have followed the 
plan of purchasing one good reference 
set each year, during the five years I 
have been librarian here. At that rate 
we may have them all in a few cen- 
turies. 

As reference books are as nearly 
permanent as any part of a library, I 
think that they make very lovely me- 
morial gifts from either organizations 
or individuals. The Fairfield Rotary 
Club has made such a gift to our pub- 
lic library, in the new 14th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which we 
hope to have on our shelves by the end 
of this summer. It is now being pub- 
lished. ‘Lhis great encyclopedia, in a 
completely revised form, will have the 
position of honor on our library shelves 
for many, many years and will be a 
vital part of our reference collection. 

I take this opportunity to thank the 
donors, in behalf of all the patrons of 
the Fairfield Public Library. 

Reference books are never taken 
from the library building but are al- 
ways to be found in their places when 
needed. This is another argument in 
favor of such as gifts. 

The collection which we have for 
circulation may be divided into two 
general classes: Permanent and Tem- 
porary. All our books by recognized 
standard authors, whether of history, 
travel, biography, science, religion, 
poetry, the classics and some of the fic- 
tion are to be considered as perma- 
nent, and must be replaced by new cop- 
ies of old works or new works on old 
subjects, as rapidly as they wear out 
or become out of date. For this reason 
we buy most of our books in strongly 
re-inforced bindings to resist hard 
wear, as this is a measure of economy 
in the end. 
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Our temporary collection is compos- 
ed of the very light current fiction and 
such books of information as are very 
quickly out of date and of no value. 
Some of today’s authentic books on 
scientific subjects will not be worth 
dusting a year from today because of 
the rapid advance in the fields of which 
they treat, and they must therefore be 
replaced by new works. A novel of 
only passing interest is withdrawn from 
the collection when worn out and no 
new copy is purchased. 

A good juvenile collection is to be 
considered as permanent. We do not 
cater to fads in children’s books; for 
children read and love the same good 
books today as were read and loved by 
other children in the past. This is true 
of imaginative literature as well as in- 
formational. So if our children’s books 
are carefully. selected, none are dis- 
carded except as they are worn out and 
these should be replaced by new copies 
except an occasional book on a subject 
in which progress has been made. Do 
not think from what I have said that 
we do not add new titles to our juven- 
ile collection. We do buy late books, 
but only such as seem worthy of a 
permanent place. Here, again as a 
measure of economy, we buy books 


that are strongly resewed and in buck- . 


ram or fabrikoid covers and which 
withstand a great deal of hard wear. 
But in spite of careful kuying and 
equally careful mending, books do 
wear out; especially the books for very 
young readers. Primary books have to 
be replaced more often than any oth- 
ers in the library. I will say here with 
pride that our juvenile collection is 
one hundred per cent standard. 
Perhaps some of you are asking 
yourselves how I can be so sure that 
our books are good. Because we do not 
buy any reference works that are not 
endorsed by universities, the American 
Library Association and the National 
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Educational Association; and we do 
not buy any other books at random or 
from newspaper or publisher’s reviews ; 
but only after they have been recom- 
mended by the best of authorities. 

Librarians have their “trade” litera- 
ture just as people in any other busi- 
ness. For our current book selection 
we use the Booklist, a guide published 
monthly by the American Library As; 
sociation and which gives the best new 
books on every subject together with 
such explanatory notes and information 
as is needed for correct ordering. We 
have equally authoritative catalogs to 
guide in buying the good books of the 
past. 

So much for the library proper: the 
books. 

Now we shall consider the second 
item in the making of a library: the 
building. Here in Fairfield we are try- 
ing the unique experiment of growing 
our library, both book collection and 
building, simultaneously. This has 
seemed the wisest course as our funds 
have been limited and we have no en- 
dowment. By having small but ade- 
quate rooms, which I think compare 
very favorably with any in this region, 
we are able to reduce operative ex- 
penses to a minimum and by that means 
alone can we buy such books as are ab- 
solutely necessary if a library is to 
function at all. Our total coal bill for 
last year was less than thirty-five dol- 
lars, and our janitor service was about 
eighty dollars; so that we were able to 
buy almost three hundred books of the 
best quality during the year. This is a 
small number indeed, when you con- 
sider how many kinds of patrons we 
have and that each expects us to pro- 
vide a large number of his or her fay- 
orites. If we had had a large library 
building and spacious grounds to care 
for, all our funds would have been 
swallowed up by overhead expenses and 
the library would have defeated its own 
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purpose. This has been the actual fate 
of many Carnegie libraries in this 
region. 

One of my favorite indoor sports is 
that of studying and comparing the 
statistics of the libraries of Illinois as 
published annually by the state. One 
little town near here which has a love- 
ly Carnegie building has been known 
to spend ten times as much for janitor 
service alone in a single year, as it 
spent for books. Of course the build- 
ing must be cared for, but as far as 
benefit to the town is concerned, it 
might almost as well close its doors. 

If Mr. Carnegie had given a little 
less for each building he helped to 
erect, and had given a small endow- 
ment fund for upkeep instead, Carne- 
gie libraries would be much greater as- 
sets to small towns than they now are. 
Except in cases where there is a quite 
adequate income, or an endowed li- 
brary, I do not envy our neighboring 
towns their lovely but expensive build- 
ings, even though they may be pointed 
out with pride, to visitors. 

Our third item is income. Illinois has 
in the past allowed a maximum tax levy 
of nine tenths of a mill for public li- 
brary maintenance. In towns like ours 
this brings in a very small income. Our 
library board budgets carefully every 
cent we obtain, and woe to the librarian 
if she tries to exceed her allowance for 
books. Truly, my book lists are com- 
piled in a spirit of prayer and fasting. 

I have been asked about the “atmos- 
phere” of our library. I wish to say 
here that we try to have everything as 
cordia! and informal as possible but 
that it is not a social place. We do not 
permit unnecessary conversation or dis- 
order of any kind. Even the children 
walk softly and speak in whispers, and 
the general respect for the rules is 
quite delightful and speaks very highly 
indeed for the discipline maintained in 
the schools. 
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Our rooms are clean and attractive 
even though they are not pretentious, 
and we are trying to make it a library 
for the public by anticipating the needs 
of people of different tastes and vo- 
cations as nearly as we can, and by will- 
ingness to obtain material we do not 
have, either by purchase (when it 
seems justified), or by borrowing from 
larger libraries by means of inter-li- 
brary loan. 

Our library is young but it is well 
begun and needs only the continued 
support of our citizens in the future, to 
enable it to grow year by year until it 
is in every way adequate to the com- 
munity. After all, nothing is really too 
good for us; is it? 

I have just finished making our an- 
nual report, a copy of which goes to 
Springfield to help make that diverting 
document of state statistics which I 
have already mentioned. I have copied 
here a few figures which will give you 
an idea of the extent to which our peo- 
ple made use of the library last year. 
We have 2667 volumes including refer- 
ence works. Our register shows 1399 
borrowers including about 170 school 
children who live outside the corpora- 
tion but attend the Fairfield schools 
and are accorded free library privileges 
for their school work alone. Our circu- 
lation for the year was 12,729 volumes, 
showing that our entire collection was 
borrowed about six times, or once ev- 
ery two months. 

Of the 12,729 books circulated, 6175 
were to adults and 6554 to children. So 
you see that the grown people made al- 
most as much use of the library as the 
children. Our reference attendance was 
1180, the librarian looking up 228 of 
the topics. Those who have used the 
library have expressed great apprecia- 
tion of the privilege and at times when 
we could not find a desired bit of in- 
formation, the librarian was quite as 
disappointed as the patron. 
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The regional library conferences ar- 
ranged by the Library extension divi- 
sion were held during March and April. 
Only eleven conferences were held this 
year. The three Chicago districts were 
merged into one held at Evanston. 

Mr. Browning, president of the Illi- 
nois library association, co-operated by 
attending himself or sending delegates 
to each meeting to speak especially on 
the Library bill, the state meeting, 
membership in the association and to 
take part in all the discussions. 


A common program was used for all 
the conferences and included the fol- 
lowing topics : 

Reports of special achievements for 
the year. 

Applying Professor Bailey’s check 
list for libraries. 

Bringing the library to the attention 
of the adult reader. 

New duplicate pay collection plans. 

Visual method of presenting library 
statistics. 

Library Bill—House Bill No. 105. 

Undesirable authors for children’s 
collections. 

County cataloger. 

Care and use of periodicals. 

Charging system. 

Registration of Borrowers. 

New Books. 

Review of Power, Library’ service 
for children. 

Special study problems to be re- 
ported upon later. 

At each meeting those topics were 
selected that were of special interest to 
the group. 

The Evanston conference incorpor- 
ated some special talks bv the librarian, 
Miss Wright, and her staff on the 
school and library co-operation. A re- 
port of the meeting is given in full: 

The annual library conference for 
the Chicago district of the Library Ex- 
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tension Division was held March 1, 
1929, at the public library in Evans- 
ton. 

This meeting comprised the usual 
three regional conferences for the Chi- 
cago district, and was attended by 
more than a hundred delegates, with 
Miss Anna May Price, superintendent 
of the Extension division of the State 
library in Springfield as chairman. 

Reports of special achievements for 
the year were given by several dele- 
gates who told of their particular prob- 
lems and how they were solved. Mrs. 
Southward, librarian of Maywood pub- 
lic library, gave an account of how a 
branch library may be established at a 
minimum amount of expense. The 
board chose a location according to a 
geographical survey. There was little 
money for new equipment or for new 
books. The large part of the collection 
in the beginning was loaned from the 
main library. The success of the ven- 
ture was so rapid that a larger room 
was soon necessary. 

Miss McKay, librarian of Oak Park, 
told of the establishment of their new- 
est branch. The location selected is a 
store room opening directly on a good 
business street. Thev were fortunate 
enough to be able to completely equip 
the room with standard library furni- 
ture, including shelving and a well se- 
lected collection of new books. 

Miss Fink of Aurora public library 
discussed their publicity work in co- 
operation with the Aurora newspapers. 
Each Sunday an article about new 
books is published with annotations by 
the librarian. One Sunday edition ran 
a full page feature of the library and 
its activities including the yearly re- 
port. 

Mr. DeYoe, chairman of the build- 
ing committee of North Chicago spoke 
on “Buildings for Libraries” and told 
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of some good financiering on the part 
of his trustees who ten years ago 
bought a building site for $2,000 and 
have just sold it for $20,000. The sur- 
plus is to be used for a new building. 

Mrs. Everett, president of Highland 
Park public library, said that in twenty 
years they have outgrown their build- 
ing and now the board is looking for- 
ward thirty-five years in considering 
a new building and site. Miss Perrin of 
Waukegan said her building is twenty- 
six years old and still satisfactory as 
to size. All emphasized the importance 
of looking to the future where a library 
building is concerned. 

A copy of Professor William M. 
Bailey’s check list had been given each 
delegate. There was much happy dis- 
cussion and interest shown in the an- 
alysis given by the librarians of High- 
land Park and Chicago Heights—two 
very different communities—Highland 
Park being a rich residential city and 
Chicago Heights an industrial center 
where two-fifths of the population is 
foreign born. 

Mr. Drury, executive in charge of 
Adult education of the American Li- 
brary association, gave a talk on Read- 
ing with a Purpose. He named five 
methods of instruction—talking, ex- 
perience, reading and study, movies and 
radio, and showed how the library co- 
operates with each of these. Contact 
with the public is being assisted by 
Readers’ bureau, recommended lists 
and special Reading with a purpose 
courses which are tremendously suc- 
cessful in giving personal service. Mr. 
Drury spoke of new courses to appear 
this spring on Journalism, Advertising 
and Salesmanship, as well as others 
which Miss Felsenthal is preparing on 
practical and educational subjects. 

Miss Pearl Field, vice-president of 
the Illinois library association, an- 
nounced that the annual meeting would 
be held in Urbana, at the University of 
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Illinois, October 16-18. At the same 
time the new University library build- 
ing would be dedicated. 

Miss Ida Wright, librarian of the 
Evanston public library presented 
graphs to illustrate the growth of her 
library in the last twenty years. During 
that time the book borrowers per cap- 
ita of the population have increased al- 
most fifty per cent. 

In the absence of Mr. Gallagher, 
chairman of the Legislative committee 
of the Illinois library association, who 
was in Washington trying a case be- § 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court, Miss 
Price explained the library bill before 
the State legislature for increasing the 
tax rate for libraries from nine-tenths 
of a mill to one and one-half mills on 
the dollar of taxable property. She 
urged all librarians and trustees to in- 
terest themselves in its passage. 

The entire afternoon session was de- 
voted to the subject of school and li- 
brary co-operation as demonstrated by 
the Evanston public library. 

Miss Ida Wright quoted the seven 
cardinal aspects of education as out- 
lined by the N. E. A.— 

Health 

Command of fundamental processes } 

Worthy home membership 

Vocation 

Civic education 

Worthy use of leisure 

Ethical character 

The library as an educational insti- 
tution is quite as much concerned with 
these same points, and Evanston hopes 
for very happy results from the close 
co-operation between the school and 
library boards. 

As a further argument for this co- 
operation Miss Wright spoke of the } 
findings of the survey made by the ed- 
ucation committee of the Woman's 
city club of Chicago which were that 
“public library branches in _ public 
school buildings for school and com- 
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munity use, supervised and served by 
regional or district public library 
branches, cost one-third less, circula- 
tion one-fifth greater, wider area serv- 
ed, closer contact with homes, less du- 
plication by unskilled school effort, 
more educational advantages for child 
and adult, and better city and suburban 
planning than by a system solely of in- 
dependent library branches.” 

Following are the mutual agree- 
ments between the Evanston library 
and school boards: 

Salaries— 

Head of work with children paid 
on a 50-50 basis. 

School librarians paid 2-3 by Board 
of Education and 1-3 by Library board 
(amount paid by library includes after 
school service with children in com- 
munity branches). 

Books— 

All reference books provided by 
school. 

As textbook idea has so expanded 
that any book is potentially a text if it 
conveys knowledge tending to the en- 
richment of life, school appropriates a 
portion of free textbook fund for books 
to be circulated in school branches. 
Accommodations— 

As new schools are erected, provision 
will be made for community branch 
libraries with rooms so located that 
they may be shut off from the rest of 
the building. 

Assistance of Mother’s Clubs, Salaries, 
Books, Furnishings— 

Miss Wright then introduced differ- 
ent members of her staff who spoke 
on the following types of agencies: 

Exposing children to the books they 
should know, Head of Work with Chil- 
dren (jointly employed), Gertrude W. 
Morse. 

Reward stars for good library rec- 
ord, assistant children’s librarian (em- 
ployed by library), Mary D. Aikman. 

Indoor book truck, Book Week 
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methods, Book menus, school librarian 
for South end schools (jointly em- 
ployed), Katherine Block. 

Station service leads children to 
larger agencies, assistant children’s li- 
brarian (employed by library), Sarah 
Hume. 

Weekly library period part of school 
curriculum, school librarian for North 
end intermediate school (jointly em- 
ployed), Mildred Batchelder. 

Visit to School, school librarian for 
Nichols intermediate school (jointly 
employed), Helen Watson. 

After the session the delegates were 
taken to the Nichols intermediate 
school of Evanston where they were 
received by Mrs. Oldberg, a member 
of the board of trustees of the Evans- 
ton public library. The guests were 
shown through the building by boy 
students and tea was served in the 
school library. Superintendent Nichols 
talked of the organization and plan of 
the school. 

The check list for libraries as out- 
lined by Professor Bailey in Illinois 
libraries for January, 1929, as applied 
to the public libraries in Illinois, pro- 
duced the facts that as to income few 
libraries meet the standard of $1 per 
capita. The usual average is from fifty 
to seventy-five cents per capita. The 
average for the state as a whole is 71 
cents. Most of the libraries have a 
book stock of 1 1-2 volumes per capita. 

The circulation statistics exceed the 
standard; the per c:pita rate is eight, 
ten, fourteen and in one small library 
17.8 volumes. 

The number of volumes issued per 
member of the staff also is greater than 
the standard of 20,000 for each one. 
Clinton public library, with a staff of 
two, has a circulation of 23,000 vol- 
umes each, while Champaign public li- 
brary circulation mounts to 30,000 
volumes for each person on the staff. 

The book fund has a large influence 
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in circulation. Constant buying stimu- 
lates interest. Duplicate copies or other 
new titles satisfy patrons. Display of 
books and easy access to shelves at- 
tract attention of reader, permit them 
to make their own selection and save 
time of the assistant. 


The time of the desk assistant is al- 
so conserved by the short, quick method 
of charging. Using the reader’s card as 
an identification slip only is a great 
time saver. The quick charging system 
is universally in use in the public li- 
braries in Illinois. It has probably the 
greatest influence in the number of 
books issued per staff member. 


But 30,000 volumes are too many 
for one person to issue and at the same 
time to give any thought as to what 
the patrons are reading. No direction, 
no introduction to books of a more 
stimulating nature can be given if one’s 
time is entirely taken by stamping 
cards. After all it is not the number of 
books the library issues that marks the 
value of the library to its community; 
it is, rather, whether the library is giv- 
ing the information desired, whether it 
is giving out ideas which are touching 
off other ideas. Professor Bailey’s 
standard of a circulation of 20,000 vol- 
umes per each full time assistant is a 
far better one and will enable the as- 
sistant to give the personal service 
which is so needed today. 


Visual methods of presenting library 
statistics brought out many interesting 
graphs. Miss Lansden, at the Alton 
conference, illustrated her increase in 
number of readers, saying that it came 
not from the growth of the city of 
Cairo in population, for there had been 
none, but the increase meant effort on 
the part of the librarian and staff. Like- 
wise her graph showing the fine up- 
ward trend in books circulated, both 
by months and years, required a word 
or two of explanation. The slight de- 
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pression in the line now and then could 
always be accounted for and the rea- 
son given. One came a few summers 
back when she was on vacation in Alas- 
ka. The librarian is the one who keeps 
things moving. 

Miss Hoover, at the Kewanee con- 
ference, presented a graph showing cir- 
culation, accessions and income of the 
library and population of Galesburg 
since the library building was first oc- 
cupied in 1902. In circulation, a growth 
of from 106,676 volumes annually to 
305,666 volumes annually, including 
circulation and reference use, is indi- 
cated, the gain being 177 per cent. At 
the outset there were 28,063 books in 
the library, and there now are 73,871, 
a gain of 163 per cent. Income in 1902 
was $6,311.14, while in the last fiscal 
year it was $23,304.07, considerations 
in this regard being the decreased value 
of the dollar in that quarter century, 
and the fact that the staff consists of 
II persons now in comparison with the 
six employed in 1902. Against these in- 
creases, the population of Galesburg 
has grown 34:per cent, being 18,607 in 
1902 and approximately 25,000 now. 

At each conference the entire party 
lunch together. The hour always af- 
fords a time for furthering personal 
acquaintance. At Alton the entire party 
were the guests of the library board. 
Included in the group were Dr. Bost- 
wick, Mr. Compton and six other mem- 
bers of the St. Louis public library 
staff. Dr. Bostwick and a goodly rep- 
resentation from his library are always 
included in the membership of the con- 
ference nearest to St. Louis. A delicious 
luncheon was served in the parish house 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal church. Miss 
Eunice C. Smith, president of the li- 
brary board of directors, welcomed the 
guests, and brief talks were made by 
Mr. C. C. Caldwell, representing the 
business men of Alton, Dr. Bostwick, 
and Miss Price. 
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The conference members at Macomb 
were the guests of the library directors 
at a luncheon served at the hotel. All of 
the library trustees were present. Mr. 
Gumbart, the president, gave the ad- 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


1929 

Libraries 

Repre- 

Conference Librarians Directors Visitors Total sented 
34 25 5 54 24 
23 i4 5 2 14 
47 13 3 63 21 
23 2 119 40 
rr 16 15 31 12 
2 15 3 2 19 
18 16 1 35 14 
41 15 I 57 22 
22 7 12 43 16 
2 26 4 57 21 
359 185 36 570 211 
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dress of welcome. Mr. Cooke, superin- 

tendent of schools for Mercer county, 
gave a detailed account of the fine 
work of the Aledo public library with | 
the rural schools. 


To establish city libraries, no refer- 
endum is required. All that is neces- 
sary is for a group of people to be- 
come sufficiently interested to persuade 
the City Council to pass an ordinance 
to establish the library and to appro- 
priate funds for its maintenance. 

This appropriation must be made 
either before or at the same time the 
general appropriation ordinance for the 
city is passed. 

The city of Amboy has passed an 
ordinance to take over the library 
which the Woman’s Club has been 
maintaining since 1910. At the same 
time, the city authorized a tax of 1.2 
mills for the support of the library. 

Mr. James W. Parkhurst has erect- 
ed a new $25,000 library building as a 
gift to the city. 

Counties, townships and villages es- 
tablishing libraries according to the li- 
brary law must hold general elections. 
At the regular township election in 


NEW LIBRARIES 


April, Lockport township, Will coun- 
ty, held a successful election for a nine- 
tenths of a mill tax for a township li- 
brary. The annual income will aver- 
age about $13,500, which should in- 
sure the citizens of the township an ad- 
equate collection of books and fine pro- 
fessional service. The election was 
sponsored by the Woman’s Club which 
for the last seven years had provided 
the funds for carrying on a little li- 
brary for the city of Lockport. 
Salem township, Knox county, vot- 
ed a one-half mill library tax which 
amounts to about $700, or less than 
fifty cents per capita. April, 1925, the ' 
township voted to discontinue the 1.8 
mill tax by a majority of 144 votes. 
Two village elections were held in 
April; one at Minier, Tazewell coun- | 
ty and one at Somonauk, DeKalb 
county. Both voted a library tax of 
nine-tenths of a mill. 
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Evanston’s Cultural Growth Graphically Shown by Library Charts 


1908—24,978 pop. 
118,322 books lent 


How intensively and extensively the Public Li- 
brary is used in Evanston is shown by the charts 
on this page and the opposite page. The number of 
books taken home from the public library is the 
measure of a community’s cultural status, accord- 
ing to Prof. William L. Bailey of Northwestern 
university. On this page is shown graphically the 
increase in the total number of books issued an- 


nually by the library in comparison with the popu- 


1918—37,231 population 
146,551 books lent 


Use of the Public Library— 


A Community Weathervane 


By IDA FAYE WRIGHT 
Evanston Librarian 

In his score card for rating communities, 
Prof. William L. Bailey of Northwestern 
University, nationally known community 
analyst, gives the number of books _bor- 
rowed from public libraries as the test to 
be applied to indicate the cultural status of 
a community. He contends that it is the 
only statistical gauge available, and as the 
borrowing of books from public libraries is 
a voluntary act, it reflects the innate in- 
terests of a considerable proportion of the 
people making up the community. 

With this in mind, a group interested in 
planning for the future of Evanston asked 
the Public library to interpret its figures in 
terms of the interests of the borrowers; in 
other words to become one of the cultural 
weathervanes of the city. 

In answer to the first inquiry of the 
group, “How does the number of borrowers 
and use made of library facilities compare 
with that of ten and twenty years ago?” the 
charts on the opposite page were prepared. 

The lower chart indicates that from 24 
per cent in 1908, the proportion of the pop- 
ulation using the public library has in- 
creased to 42 per cent. 

The two upper charts show that between 
1908 and 1928 while the population increased 
159 per cent, the number of library books 
borrowed increased 291 per cent. (These 
figures apply only to volumes drawn for 
home use. Estimates of the number of ref- 


1928—66,000 population, 464,300 books lent 


lation of Evanston, for a twenty-year period. The 
figures opposite show the average load of books 
taken home each of these years by every man, 
woman and child in Evanston, assuming all are 
library patrons. The chart on the opposite page 
showing the number who are holders of library 
cards, in comparison with total population, is self 
explanatory. 


erence works consulted for research pur- 
poses indicate a like increase.) 


The second question, “What are the pre- 
dominating interests of the present borrow- 
ers and how do these compare with the 
past?” answered through a study of the 
kinds of books circulated, shows that the 
percentage of works of a substantial char- 
acter issued in 1928 was almost double that 
of 20 years ago. The most marked increase 
was in the use of books on the arts, both 
practical and aesthetic, business, psychol- 
ogy, travel and in works giving the newer 
point of view on biography and history. 

The third of the major questions asked, 
that relating to the classes of people using 
the library, revealed the facts (a) that chil- 
dren comprise a third of the total number 
of borrowers; (b) that the 20,000 adult users 
of the library represent an increasingly wide 
range of educational advantages and occu- 
pational and professional interests; (c) that 
now to an extent not dreamed of twenty or 
even ten years ago, individuals are seeking 
self improvement through study courses pur- 
sued through public library books; (d) that 
one of the chief factors in this increased 
use of the library facilities has been the 
equalizing of opportunities for securing 
books through the establishment of neigh- 
borhood branches. 


With such figures representing 42 per 
cent of the population, it would seem that 
this weathervane of cultural interests indi- 
cates the increasing need for abundant pro- 
visions in the future, for a wide range of 
cultural opportunities open to all groups of 
people in all parts of the city. 


‘ 
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1908—4.7 books per 
capita 
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1928—7.03 books per 
capita (right) 


1918—3.9 books per 
capita (below) 


Library Extends Use to Greater Number 


library—5,988 


1928—4.2 out of every 10 people used the library—27,677 


(See opposite page for explanation) 
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BOOKS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Religious education association 
was held in Des Moines, April 3-5. 


“Character education a community 
responsibility” was the general conven- 
tion theme, with separate school, 
church, home, library and press sec- 
tions meeting to discuss their individ- 
ual parts as factors in character edu- 
cation of the community. 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, librarian of 
the Milwaukee public libra‘y, presided 
at the section devoted to the library and 
its work. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, St. 
Louis librarian and Mr. F. K. W. 
Drury of the American library associa- 
tion were among the prominent lead- 
ers representing the profession in the 
discussion. Forrest B. Spaulding, li- 
brarian of the Des Moines public li- 
brary, Julia A. Robinson, executive sec- 
retary of the Iowa library commission 
and Mary Belle Nethercutt, Drake uni- 
versity librarian, served as members of 
the library section promotion commit- 
tee. 

The Religious education association, 
organized in 1903, is a non-sectarian 
group of men and women associated 
“to inspire the educational forces of 
our country with the religious ideal; 
to keep before the public mind the ideal 
of Religious education and the sense of 
its need and value.” Internationally 
known leaders of religious thought con- 
tribute to its purpose to discover the 
processes involved in character forma- 
tion and the type of character best fit- 


ted to meet the demand of present day 
life. 

Charles P. Steinmetz, the late elec- 
trical genius, predicted: 

“The greatest discovery of the next 
fifty years will be made along spiritual 
lines. Here is a force which history 
clearly teaches has been the greatest 
power in the development of men and 
history. Yet we have merely been play- 
ing with it, and have never seriously 
studied it as we have the physical 
forces.” 

The purchase and circulation of re- 
ligious books is increasing in this coun- 
try. Scrantom’s in Rochester, New 
York, consider the religious depart- 
ment as profitable as their other book 
sections. George W. Jacobs and com- 
pany, Philadelphia, conduct a large re- 
ligious book department. Lycett’s Book 
store in Baltimore finds a rental li- 
brary of religious books very popular. 

A Religious books Round table ex- 
hibit was a feature of the American li- 
brary association conference held in 
May. Fifty important religious titles 
of 1928-1929, representing a variety of 
religious aspects, were brought before 
librarians as a guide in selection. The 
demand for religious reading material 
is met in some libraries by a special 
space devoted to religious tit!es. These 
are sometimes chosen in co-operation 
with the ministerial association or -oth- 
er religious group in the community. 
Libraries also give aid to “hz summer 
daily vacation bible schools and the 
women’s religious organizaticts. 
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Dear friend, whose anger kindles bright, 
With blasphemies of indignation, 
At what “these modern fellows” write 

To choruses of self-laudation, 

With serious sickening affectation; 
Waste not good wrath, why heed ’em? 
Remember this for consolation— 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 


Dirt for the dirty they indite, 

Making industrious revelation 

Of things that smell and foul the sight, 
A sort of verbal suppuration, 
For a sex-crazy generation, 

Sick reading for the sick that breed ’em; 
But what’s the use of condemnation? 

There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


A BALLADE OF SICK BOOKS 


The brave old books for our delight 
Laugh on their shelves; no innovation, 
Verse free of sense and singing quite, 
Or prose that mocks at punctuation, 
Need cause you any perturbation; 
Trust Time’s calm hands to weed ’em, 
And straighten out the situation— 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 


ENVOI 
Prince, read Horace; swift damnation 
Awaits these antic fools of “freedom,” 
No need of your expostulation— 
There’s not the smallest need to read ’em. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 


There are several ways in which 
those who use the Library can help it 
to give better service, and here are two 
of them: 

1. By returning books when 
thiough with them as promptly as pos- 
sible. If everyone were in the habit of 
doing this it would be equivalent to 
adding many thousand volumes to the 
Library's book supply. 

2. By notifying the Library 


RETURN BOOKS PROMPTLY 


promptly to cancel requests to reserve 
books when those books are no longer 
wanted. Failure to do this deprives 
others of the use of the books unneces- 
sarily. One day last month there were 
sixty-six books which were uncalled 
for, and sixty-six persons were kept 
_ two more days than were need- 
ul. 

The Library Beacon, April, 1929. 


MR. HOOVER A 


“Almost any Hoover fan could tell 
you,” writes Mr. Dave M. Stark, from 
Chicken Point, San Rafael, Calif., 
“that Mr. Hoover both collects books 
and reads them. That after reading re- 
ports and papers that would send a 
columnist and his readers into head- 
aches, he reads till late at night all 
sorts of books and has done so all his 
life; travel, biography, adventure, his- 
tory, occasional detective stories, any- 


“GREAT READER” 


thing with value to it, except the light- 
er fiction, biographies of himself, and 


probably, though I would not be able 


to swear to it, the World. That his per- 
sonal library is enormous, that he is a 
collector of scientific books in the orig- 
inal editions, that his gift of war docu- 
ments to the Stanford Library is one 
of its prized possessions, and world- 
known.”—From the “Conning Tower” 
by F. P. A., New York World. 
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The extension of library service to 
rural districts through county libraries 
was the subject of discussion at a con- 
ference called by the American Library 
Association in Chicago, March 206. 
Forty men and women, agricultural 
and educational leaders from all parts 
of the country, representatives of agri- 
cultural industries, the Library Exten- 
sion committee and the President and 
Secretary of the A. L. A. gathered 
around a big oval table at the Union 
League Club for an informal discus- 
sion. Among the agencies represented 
in addition to the A. L. A., were: 

United States Office of Co-operative 
Extension Works; Bureau of Educa- 
tion; Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation 

American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Home and Community Department 

National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers 

Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation 


General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 

American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation 


General Education Board 

Julius Rosenwald Fund 

American Bankers’ Association, Ag- 
ricultural Commission 

American Home Economics Asso- 


ciation 

American Farming 

Rotary International 

Kiwanis International 

Woman’s Home Companion, Good 
Citizenship Bureau 


RURAL LIBRARY EXTENSION CONFERENCE 
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Garrett Biblical Institute, Rural 
Community Extension Service 

Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin Col- 
leges of Agriculture 

Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Agricultural Committee 

Illinois Chamber of Commerce 

International Harvester Co., Agri- 
cultural Extension Department 

Armour & Co. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

Swift & Co. 

The presiding officer was J. O. Mo- 
disette, Chairman of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission. President Eastman 
expressed the greetings of the A. L. 
A. Brief talks were made by the new 
Commission of Education of the Uni- 
ted States, William J. Cooper, by John 
D. Willard of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, C. B. Les- 
ter, Chairman of the Committee on Li- 
brary Extension, Milton J. Ferguson, 
California State Library, just returned 
from making a library survey of South 
Africa and Carl H. Milam, Secretary 
of the A. L. A. Professor J. H. Kolb 
of the University of Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture served as leader 
for the informal discussion which be- 
gan at luncheon and continued through 
the afternoon and evening. Every guest 
contributed the experience of his or 
her organization, Mrs. Sewell of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, for 
example, expressing the eagerness of 
the farm women for cultural advan- 
tages for themselves and their children. 
Many practical offers of help were 
made. 

No formal action was taken at the 
conference, as its purpose was discus- 
sion. The Library Extension commit- 
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Farm 
does not have its share 
Public Library Service 


Urban With | Urban Without Farmers With 


5036122) 765588 54,469 
86,8% 13,2% 3.29% 


Equalize 
Library Opportunities 
by estabLishing 


county Libraries 
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tee, however, met in business session 
the next day, and expressed its own 
reaction to the conference in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


The interest evidenced by rural lead- 


ers in conference, March 26, with the 
Library Extension Committee of the 
American Library Association, en- 
forces the conviction: 


I 


That the rural people demand equal 
educational and cultural opportuni- 
ties with their urban neighbors; 
That this equality can best be had 
through the establishment of coun- 
ty libraries adequately supported by 
public funds under trained libra- 
rians ; 

That county appropriations for 
county library service must be sup- 
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plemented and stimulated by state 
and federal aid, and, at this early 
stage of the movement, by gifts of 
individuals and organizations and 
grants from educational founda- 
tions ; 

That demonstration county libra- 
ries in every state would prove the 
value of the service; 

That information about county li- 
brary service must be spread 
through the press, the farm jour- 
nals, by exhibits and leaflets, by 
speakers and field agents; and 
That all national and state agencies 
concerned with rural progress 
share the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility for furthering county 
library development. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE NEWS 


The daily press gives conspicuous 
place to subjects of nation-wide inter- 
est. Periodicals summarize the events 
of the week. Books increase the mate- 
rial and provide authoritative informa- 
tion concerning the foundation and na- 
ture of the subject. 

Linking the daily news with appro- 
priate books is the opportunity of the 
library. A space given over entirely to 
the display of material on current top- 
ics may become the first stopping place 
of many a patron. When the headlines 
proclaim new records in trans-Atlantic 
flights, legislative problems battled ov- 
er in Washington, situations involving 
the United States in difficult foreign 
relations, give your patron a chance to 
become better informed; let him probe 
beyond the press accounts limited for 


space, into a knowledge of the deeper 
aspects of the subject. A well-selected 
display of books in line with current 
news will prove an asset to both the 
public and the library. 

Similar to this is the seasonal dis- 
play which again links books to mat- 
ters of public interest. Gardens, flow- 
ers, birds, home-improvement, fishing 
and travel bear a special summer sig- 
nificance. School libraries and educa- 
tional progress become of deeper im- 
port in the fall. Halloween, Armistice 
Day, Book Week, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas all call for observation as 
the winter comes on. Attention given 
to the year’s holidays, anniversaries and 
seasonal occasions adds another inter- 
est to the use of the library. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Adult Books 

Living India, Savel Zimand. 

Last of Free Africa, Gordon Mac- 
Creagh. 

That Mexican, Robert N. McLean. 

Towns and People of Modern Ger- 
many, Robert M. McBride. 

Children’s Books 

Abdul, Winthrop B. Palmer. 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, M. 
and E. Kirby. 

Boy of the Desert, Eunice Tietjens. 

Little Tonino, Hill & Maxwell. 

Windows into Alaska, G. C. Warn- 
er. 


For Very Young Children 

Mitsu, a Little Girl of Japan, W. E. 
Barnard. 

Children of the Field and Forest, 
Children of the Mountain and Plain, 
Children of the Snow and Ice, Chil- 
dren of the Sunshine, Uncle Robert. 

The above books are from tho.e 
listed in the International Mind Alcove 
by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace for February and 
March, 1929. 
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GIFTS 


Arcola. ‘The woman’s club has do- 
nated $25 to be used in purchasing 
books for the library. 

Cairo. Miss Alice Reed has given 
the library $100 in memory of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Reed, 
and her brother, Joseph H. Reed, who 
died recently. Miss Reed desires that 
the money be spent for books which 
have a special value and interest lo- 
cally. 

Fulton. ‘The Civic club has sent the 
public library a check for $50 to be 
used in the purchase of books. 

Kewanee. A gift of $300 each year 
is to be made to the library by Mr. and 
Mrs. P. D. Adler. The money will be 
paid every four months and is to be 
used in buying new biography and fic- 
tion. 


Minier. ‘The woman’s club recently 
donated $50 to the library. The club 
has made an annual gift of this amount 
for the past four years. 

Oneida. By the will of Mr. Hugh 
Greig, his home is left to the city for 
library purposes and is to be known as 
the Greig Memorial Library. A pro- 
vision is made for a $5,000 endowment 
for the partial maintenance and devel- 
opment of the library. Mr. Greig, who 
was long a resident of the city, was at 
one time president of the library board. 

Pittsfield. The public library is a 
beneficiary of the late Judge Harry 
Higbee, for the sum of $5,000. The 
money is to be made a permanent fund, 
interest from which is to be used for 
purchase of new books. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Arlington Heights. The woman's 
club has contributed the entire equip- 
ment for the new library rooms in the 
village hall at a cost of $1800. The 
equipment will include shelving, tables 
and chairs for adult and juvenile di- 
visions, charging desk, typewriter 
desk, catalog cases, book truck and bul- 
letin board. Special shelving units pro- 
vide for the display of periodicals and 
newspapers. All the furniture, includ- 
ing shelving, is standard library equip- 
ment. 

Aurora. The lighting system at the 
public library has been completely 
changed by the installation of a semi- 
direct system which diffuses the light 
and makes it as similar to daylight as 
possible. Both the reading and refer- 
ence rooms have been equipped with 
the new lighting system. 

Bloomington. ‘| he art association of 
the city sponsored an amateur exhibit 


of handicraft held in the Russell art 
gallery of the library. Articles displayed 
represented work in book binding, 
leather work and printing, metals, tex- 
tiles, woodwork and pottery. Each 
piece of work had to be hand-made by 
the person contributing it. No entry 
charge was made and no prizes were 
offered, the whole idea being to .pro- 
vide the residents of McLean county 
an opportunity to show what they 
could do with their hands. 

Blue Island. New equipment in book 
stacks, tables and chairs was added 
during March. Plans are being con- 
sidered for enlarging the building. 

Cairo. The latest annual report 
shows forty-four per cent of the peo- 
ple of Cairo are library borrowers. 

Carthage. The public library cele- 
brated its 36th anniversary on March 
11. Mrs. L. W. Berry, president of the 
library board, presided at the occasion 
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and the local college quartet enter- 
tained the group. Professor H. L. 
Klingert, head of the department of 
education of Carthage college, chief 
speaker of the evening, talked upon 
adult education and the value of the 
public library as a means of obtaining 
it. 

Cisco. The Willow Branch township 
library has opened a branch in the home 
of a resident in the southeast part of 
the township for the convenience of 
taxpayers in that locality. Books are 
issued two afternoons and one evening 
a week. 

DeKalb. The site for the Haish 
memorial library that is to be erected 
with the $150,000 bequest of Jacob 
Haish has been selected. The ground is 
located at the northeast corner of Third 
and Oak streets and is known as the 
McCormick property. Its frontage of 
156x132 feet will be sufficient to per- 
mit the construction of a suitable build- 
ing and afford an opportunity for an 
appropriate setting. 

urg. The public library is 
working out plans for its new local his- 
tory department. The purpose is to col- 
lect, preserve and make available ma- 
terial relating to the history and de- 
velopment of the city. Manuscripts, 
letters, photographs, pictures of city 
officials, streets, institutions and 
events at different periods need to be 
collected, arranged and indexed. 
isburg. The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Mitchell Carnegie library 
was made the occasion for birthday 
gifts in books and money for books. 
The first donation of $50 was made 
by the Fortnightly Culture club for the 
purchase of a set of reference books. 
Amounts ranged from this down to 
thirty cents and totaled over $325. 
Many donors specified what book or 
books they wished purchased with the 
money they gave. Others brought the 
beoks and presented them. In each of 
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the birthday books will be placed the 
prize winning book plate designed by 
Mildred Davis in a contest among high 
school art students. The feature of the 
evening anniversary program was an 
address by Professor George D. 
Wham of Carbondale Normal univer- 
sity upon “Burns and the Burns Coun- 
try.” 

Highland. The original manuscript 
of a letter written in 1861 by Solomon 
Koepfli, one of the sons of Caspar 
Koepfli, founder of Highland, has 
been presented to the library by Nor- 
man G. Flagg, who has had it in his 
possession for some years. The letter 
was written to Senator Flagg’s father, 
in response to his inquiry, when the 
latter was considering compiling a his- 
tory of that section of the state. It con- 
tains information of the emigration of 
Caspar Koepfli from Switzerland in 
1781, his purpose to found a Swiss set- 
tlement in the Mississippi valley, his 
route of travel, his decision to remain 
in Illinois and the founding of the 
town. The writer gives a short sketch 
of his father’s life and names his de- 
scendants. 

Hinsdale. The library has moved in- 
to its new location in the Memorial 


building. 


Jacksonville. Extension activities of 
the library show service to fourteen 
rural clubs, as well as many individual 
non-resident borrowers. ‘‘hrough these 
clubs located in various parts of the 
county the idea of a county library is 
being developed. 

Boys and girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades who are interested in li- 
brary work may join a library club. 
Special collections which themselves 
form small libraries are set aside for 
administration by the clubs. Mechan- 
ical processes of preparation, mending, 
charging, discharging and shelving of 
these books are cared for by the mem- 
bers. Almost one hundred boys and 
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girls have enrolled for this purpose. 
They are divided into groups of six, 
each group working one hour a week. 

Joliet. \Irs. Barickman, librarian, 
considers the loss of books by theft 
sufficient to necessitate examination 
of all books in possession of persons 
leaving the library. For this purpose an 
attendant will be stationed where pa- 
trons must pass and the books will be 
inspected to see if they have been prop- 
erly charged. 

Maywood. ‘The second annual library 
day, under the auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century club, was observed April 
2. The program included a luncheon 
for members and guests, followed by 
a poster contest and the presentation 
of three plays at the library. Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Southward, librarian and chair- 
man, prepared the fifty posters which 
represented book titles and the contest- 
ant guessing the greatest number of 
titles was awarded a book as a prize. 
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Oak Park. The public library income 
for 1928 was $2,500 less than for 
1927, while there was an increase of 
17.1 per cent in the number of books 
issued. The library tax rate was the 
same for both years. 

Records for the first year of the 
Avenue branch show 1,113 patrons 
registered and more than 40,000 books 
circulated. 

Rock Island. The library has ex- 
tended its service to the patients in St. 
Anthony's hospital. A collection of 
books has been installed in the hospital 
and once a week a member of the li- 
brary staff distributes the books. 

Circulation of non-fiction for the 
past year indicates biography leading 
with an issue of 1698 volumes. Litera- 
ture comes next with 1391, and travel 
follows with 1092. The greatest in- 
crease over the circulation of the pre- 
ceding year was made in travel books. 


PERSONALS 


Mary A. Ayres has been appointed 
children’s librarian and school librarian 
in Oak Park. Her duties began April 
first. Miss Ayres has worked in the 
New York City public library and has 
been director of children’s work in the 
Kansas City public library. 

Ellen Creek has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Illinois Woman's college 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Miss Thompson in February. Miss 
Creek comes to the college from the 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, where she held the position of as- 
sistant librarian. She received her A. 
B. degree from Earlham college in In- 
“diana, M. A. from Indiana university, 
and the degree of library science from 
the University of Illinois. Miss Creek 
has also had six years of experience as 
librarian at Simpson college, Indiola, 
Iowa. 


Cora Hendee, librarian, spoke before 
a meeting of the Highland Park cham- 
ber of commerce in March. Miss Hen- 
dee addressed the group on conditions 
in the library, explaining her conten- 
tion that a library should always be as 
near as possible to the center of a city 
in order to be easy of access to pa- 
trons, so as to facilitate use of its re- 
sources by as many as possible. 


Gladys Henson has been appointed 
assistant librarian in the Villa Grove 
library, to succeed Jane Edwards who 
resigned. Miss Henson is a graduate 
of Illinois Woman's college at Jack- 
sonville and did post graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Lois Highsmith, librarian, recently 
addressed the local Kiwanis club upon 
the subject of library work in 
Lawrenceville, emphasizing especially 
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the maintenance of the library as a 
township institution. 

Professor William A. Hough, presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the 
Belleville public library, died at his 
home on March 16. Professor Hough, 
a well-known educator in Illinois, had 
for many years been active in the 
progress of Belleville, and had served 
as faculty member in the high school, 
county superintendent and superintend- 
ent of the Belleville public schools. 

Mrs. Ida Liebeck has been appointed 
librarian of the Tiskilwa public library 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Henry Thomas. 

Leota Price, librarian of the Paris 
public library, has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence by the library 
board, and has left for Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, to care for her mother who is 
ill. In her absence Mrs. Nina Dulin 
Russell will be acting librarian, with 
Ethel Houg and Mrs. Fred Brengle as 
assistants. 

Marion Emiline Sparks, a member 
of the University of Illinois staff since 
1904, died February 11 following an 
operation. Miss Sparks had served in 
a number of positions at the university, 
from which she obtained her bachelor 
degree and the degrees of bachelor of 
library science and master of arts. At 
the time of her death she was librarian 
in the chemistry library and taught a 
course in literature of chemistry. Her 
long contact with the university stu- 
dents, as well as her published books 
and articles, had made for her an ac- 
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quaintance reaching all over the world. 

Belle Steuernagel, Belleville’s libra- 
rian, arranged for a reading of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude in one of 
the assembly rooms of the library at 
the time the play was being presented 
at one of the theatres in St. Louis. 

Henry Thomas, Tiskilwa librarian, 
died March 6 following a prolonged 
illness. Mr. Thomas was prominent in 
civic affairs and had served as librarian 
for a number of years. 

Sarah Eleanor Thompson, for many 
years librarian in the Illinois Woman's 
college, died as a result of burns re- 
ceived in the fire at the gymnasium of 
the college on February 22. 

Bernice Wiedemann, librarian, spoke 
before the meeting of Rotarians in 
January concerning library needs. 

Blanche Williams assumed her duties 
as librarian of the DeKalb public li- 
brary on March 1. Miss Williams has 
a B. A. degree from the University of 
Michigan and B. L. S. from the New 
York state library school. She has had 
experience in the public libraries at Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin and Detroit, Michigan. 

Eura E. Wood is the new librarian 
at the Hinsdale public library. Miss 
Wood is a graduate of Franklin col- 
lege, Franklin, Indiana, and has had 
a year of professional training in the 
Columbia university library school in 
New York. Her experience includes a 
year and a half at the Franklin college 
library, two years in the Detroit public 
library and a brief period in the pub- 
lic library at Los Angeles. 
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